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Abstract 

The  US-Russian-Chinese  triangle  in  Eurasia  and  the  Asia-Pacific  the¬ 
ater  is  a  complicated  game  which  Washington  must  take  into  account 
when  formulating  policy.  While  the  Chinese-Russian  strategic  partner¬ 
ship  is  based  on  dissatisfaction  with  a  US-led  world  order  and  very  prac¬ 
tical  considerations,  it  is  not  grounded  in  a  shared  long-term  positive 
vision  of  world  order.  This  may  limit  it  and  perhaps  even  erode  it  in  the 
long  term,  as  seen  in  disagreements  over  energy,  weapons  sales,  and  Rus¬ 
sia’s  annexation  of  Crimea.  This  article  examines  the  Chinese-Russian 
strategic  partnership,  focusing  on  the  drivers  of  this  relationship  as  well 
as  its  points  of  friction.  It  then  examines  Chinese-Russian  interactions 
in  the  realms  of  economics,  security,  and  Central  Asia  and  considers  the 
implications  of  the  Chinese-Russian  partnership  for  the  United  States. 
How  can  the  United  States  best  manage  this  foreign  policy  triangle? 
First,  it  needs  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  this  triangle.  When  the 
United  States  supports  policies  Russia  and  China  oppose,  it  drives  those 
two  states  closer  together.  Second,  the  United  States  should,  in  the  long 
run,  encourage  better  relations  between  Japan  and  Russia  and  between 
South  Korea  and  Russia.  This  means  encouraging  energy  exports  from 
Russia  to  South  Korea  and  Japan  and  encouraging  a  resolution  of  the 
dispute  between  Japan  and  Russia  over  the  Kurile  Islands.  Third,  the 
time  may  soon  come  to  press  for  three-way  nuclear  negotiations. 


The  nature  of  the  relationship  between  China  and  Russia  is  a  major 
determinant  of  stability  in  Eurasia  and  the  Asia-Pacific  region.1  Sino- 
Russian  relations  also  shape  the  broader  world  order  and,  hence,  are 
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Sino-Russian  Relations  in  a  Changing  World  Order 


important  for  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Because  China,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States  have  a  degree  of  influence  in  nearly  all  major  re¬ 
gional  and  strategic  issues,  the  US-Russian-Chinese  triangle  is  a  compli¬ 
cated  game,  and  Washington  must  take  this  triangle  into  account  when 
formulating  policy.  In  light  of  the  Snowden  affair,  some  commentators 
saw  a  greater  willingness  of  Russia  and  China  to  snub  the  United  States. 
Leslie  Gelb  and  Dmitri  Simes  wrote  in  July  2013  that  “Russia  and  China 
appear  to  have  decided  that,  to  better  advance  their  own  interests,  they 
need  to  knock  Washington  down  a  peg  or  two.”2  This  is  due  to  Moscow 
and  Beijing’s  common  interest  in  reducing  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  in  world  affairs. 

While  the  Chinese-Russian  strategic  partnership  is  substantive  and 
productive,  it  is  based  on  both  dissatisfaction  with  a  US-led  world  order 
and  very  practical  considerations.  The  relationship  is  not  grounded  in 
a  shared  long-term  positive  vision  of  world  order,  and  the  conditions 
that  have  given  rise  to  the  partnership  will  also  limit  it  and  perhaps 
even  erode  it  in  the  long  term,  as  seen  in  disagreements  over  energy, 
weapons  sales,  and  Russia’s  annexation  of  Crimea.  This  article  examines 
the  Chinese-Russian  strategic  partnership,  focusing  on  the  drivers  of  this 
relationship  as  well  as  its  points  of  friction.  It  then  examines  Chinese- 
Russian  interactions  in  the  realms  of  economics,  security,  and  Central 
Asia  and  considers  the  implications  of  the  Chinese-Russian  partnership 
for  the  United  States. 

China,  Russia,  and  World  Order 

In  1 99 6,  China  and  Russia  proclaimed  a  strategic  cooperative  partner¬ 
ship,  which  was  subsequently  anchored  in  the  Treaty  for  Good  Neigh- 
borliness,  Friendship,  and  Cooperation  signed  in  2001.  In  2008,  both 
countries  ratified  an  action  plan  to  implement  the  treaty.  In  2011,  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  was  raised  to  a  “comprehensive  strategic  and 
cooperative  partnership,”  the  highest  level  of  cooperation  from  China’s 
perspective.  Since  the  2001  treaty,  Chinese  and  Russian  leaders  have 
signed  more  than  50  additional  bilateral  agreements.  When  Russian 
president  Dmitry  Medvedev  attended  the  Shanghai  Expo  in  2009,  he  pro¬ 
claimed  that  Russian-Chinese  relations  had  achieved  their  “highest  point 
in  history.”3  This  partnership  has  been  characterized  by  frequent  visits 
between  high-level  leaders,  growing  cooperation  in  energy,  expanding 
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trade,  Russian  arms  sales  to  China,  expanded  people-to-people  con¬ 
tacts,  and  some  level  of  diplomatic  cooperation  over  the  Middle  East 
and  other  issues. 

The  partnership  between  China  and  Russia  is  motivated  by  two  broad 
factors:  common  views  on  what  they  object  to  in  the  contemporary 
world  order  and  practical  concerns.4  Regarding  world  order,  both  coun¬ 
tries  hope  to  end  what  they  have  seen  as  US  hegemony  and  institute 
a  more  multipolar  system.  This  would  involve  a  stronger  role  for  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  (UNSC),  where  Russia  and  China 
both  have  a  veto,  in  dealing  with  pressing  security  issues.  There  is,  of 
course,  some  irony  in  the  fact  that  the  “liberal”  United  States  has  reser¬ 
vations  regarding  the  United  Nations  while  China  and  Russia  embrace 
this  institution.  A  more  multipolar  world  order  where  China  and  Russia 
had  greater  influence  would  raise  their  status  and  better  protect  states 
that  raise  the  ire  of  the  West  but  where  China  and/or  Russia  have  im¬ 
portant  interests,  such  as  Iran,  Syria,  and  North  Korea.5  In  March  2014, 
Russia  used  its  veto  in  the  UNSC  to  defeat  a  draft  resolution  condemn¬ 
ing  the  referendum  by  which  residents  of  Crimea  voted  to  join  Russia. 

Another  element  of  the  current  world  order  that  China  and  Russia 
wish  to  undermine  is  the  liberal  emphasis  on  human  rights  and  minor¬ 
ity  self-determination  and  the  resulting  erosion  of  sovereignty  that  these 
entail.  Russia  and  China  believe  that  human  rights  are  primarily  an  is¬ 
sue  for  state  governments,  not  the  world  community.  This  view  stems  in 
large  part  from  domestic  politics.  Russia  wants  freedom  to  do  what  it  sees 
as  necessary  with  Chechnya,  the  Caucasus,  and  most  recently,  Ukraine. 
China  is  determined  to  suppress  all  dissent  in  Tibet,  Xinjiang,  and  other 
restive  regions,  as  well  as  recover  Taiwan.  Moreover,  both  China  and  Rus¬ 
sia  believe  in  maintaining  geographic  spheres  of  influence.  For  Russia, 
this  means  having  decisive  influence  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  states  of 
the  “near  abroad,”  or  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  For  China, 
this  means  a  privileged  position  for  its  territorial  claims  in  the  South 
China  Sea  and  the  maintenance  of  a  friendly  government  in  North 
Korea.  For  both  China  and  Russia,  preventing  revolutions  in  Central 
Asia  or  other  former  Soviet  republics  that  would  bring  democratic,  pro- 
Western  governments  into  power  is  a  priority. 

Another  relevant  world  order  issue  for  Russia  and  China  is  reform  of 
international  institutions.  Interestingly,  this  does  not  include  the  UNSC. 
Neither  country  is  eager  to  see  an  expansion  of  the  Security  Council  or 
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loss  of  its  veto  power  there.  However,  it  does  include  reforms  to  financial 
institutions  such  as  the  World  Bank  and  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF),  giving  a  greater  share  of  authority  in  those  institutions  to  non- 
Western  states.  It  also  includes  the  development  of  multilateral  organi¬ 
zations  that  exclude  the  West,  such  as  the  BRICS  (Brazil,  Russia,  India, 
China,  and  South  Africa)  and  the  Shanghai  Cooperation  Organization 
(SCO). 

Nevertheless,  Russian  and  Chinese  views  on  world  order  diverge  in 
important  respects  as  well.  It  is  unclear  what  kind  of  world  order  China 
ultimately  will  seek,  but  there  are  numerous  voices  on  foreign  policy  be¬ 
ing  heard  in  China  today  with  multiple  views  on  the  proper  direction 
of  foreign  policy.  While  Hu  Jintao  insisted  that  China’s  development  is 
peaceful,  recent  aggressive  policies  in  the  East  and  South  China  Seas  lead 
China’s  neighbors  to  doubt  these  assurances.  Some  in  China,  including 
some  People’s  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  officers,  push  for  a  triumphalist 
foreign  policy  that  seeks  Chinese  hegemony.  Other  thinkers  envision  a 
return  to  an  “all  under  heaven”  system  consisting  of  a  hierarchical  world 
order  led  by  a  benevolent  Chinese  imperialism.6  Most  of  these  views  of 
world  order  envision  a  more  powerful  international  position  for  China 
that  could  undermine  important  Russian  interests. 

Putin’s  view  of  world  order  is  more  limited,  but  also  challenges  the 
status  quo.  Putin  demands  that  Russia  be  treated  as  a  great  power.  While 
attempting  to  build  closer  ties  with  Europe,  Russia  still  insists  on  keep¬ 
ing  the  former  Soviet  republics  in  its  orbit,  a  policy  some  compare  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  others  describe  as  imperialism.7  While  this 
has  mainly  disrupted  the  international  system  in  Europe,  with  Russian 
military  force  used  in  Ukraine  and  Georgia,  it  also  confronts  Chinese 
interests  in  Central  Asia. 

The  Chinese-Russian  relationship  is  also  built  on  very  practical  is¬ 
sues.  These  will  be  briefly  introduced  here  but  discussed  in  detail  later. 
The  first  is  economics.  Both  Russia  and  China  place  a  high  priority  on 
domestic  economic  development.  One  result  is  that  mutual  trade  and 
investment  are  important  to  both  sides.  As  Russia  has  an  abundance  of 
oil  and  other  natural  resources  while  China  is  an  importer  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  energy  trade  is  a  practical  way  in  which  both  sides  benefit.  In 
addition,  the  Russian  Far  East  (RFE)  has  an  undeveloped  economy  that 
Moscow  cannot  afford  to  expand  alone.  Economic  growth  in  the  RFE 
has  been  a  goal  of  Russian-Chinese  cooperation,  although  one  that  has 
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been  less  successful.  Overall,  the  levels  of  trade  and  investment  outside 
the  energy  sector  have  been  disappointing. 

Security  is  another  important  issue.  Threats  and  border  clashes  led 
perilously  close  to  war  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  By  the  1980s, 
both  China  and  Russia  were  absorbed  with  domestic  concerns.  A  secure 
Russian-Chinese  border  was  imperative  for  both  sides.  After  a  series  of 
negotiations,  the  last  border  dispute  was  resolved  in  2008  and  the  bor¬ 
der  demilitarized.  In  addition,  throughout  the  1990s  and  early  2000s, 
the  Russian  defense  industry  was  desperate  for  orders  and  cash.  China 
wanted  advanced  weapons  systems,  and  both  sides  benefited  from  Rus¬ 
sian  weapons  sales  to  China,  including  fighter  planes  and  submarines. 

In  politics,  economics,  and  security,  the  Sino-Russia  “comprehensive 
strategic  and  cooperative  partnership”  is  driven  by  mutual  interests, 
not  mutual  affection.  Dmitri  Trenin,  a  well-regarded  analyst  of  Rus¬ 
sian  politics,  observes,  “There  has  never  been  a  spirit  of  camaraderie 
about  Russo-Chinese  summits.  The  leaders  do  not  take  off  their  ties  or 
use  first  names.  And  there  have  been  few  truly  strategic  conversations. 
But  the  summits  are  invariably  business-like  and  results-orientated.”8 
In  a  similar  vein,  Andrew  Kuchins  asserts  that  Russia  has  “profound 
ambivalence”  toward  China,  but  acts  in  a  pragmatic  fashion.9  Trenin’s 
conclusion  from  his  study  of  Chinese-Russian  relations  is  that  “while 
both  countries  need  each  other  and  would  benefit  from  a  stable  political 
relationship  and  close  economic  ties,  both  Moscow  and  Beijing  lack  the 
long-term  strategies  to  create  such  a  bond.”10 

The  foundations  of  the  Sino-Russian  partnership  may  not  be  stable 
for  the  long  term.  As  China  rises  in  power,  its  conception  of  the  ideal 
world  order  is  likely  to  diverge  from  Russia’s  viewpoint.  For  example, 
Teszek  Buszynski  argues  that  Russia  has  been  eclipsed  by  China  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region.  Russia  is  being  marginalized,  and  its  partnership 
with  China  has  not  been  in  Russia’s  best  interests.11  Moreover,  there 
may  be  increasing  conflict  between  China  and  Russia  over  spheres  of 
influence  that  overlap,  especially  in  Central  Asia.  In  sum,  world  order  is 
driven  by  values  but  also  power,  and  as  China’s  power  increases  relative 
to  Russia’s,  there  will  be  a  divergence  of  views  on  such  an  order. 

Even  practical  issues  change  character  over  time.  Growing  Chinese 
military  capabilities  may  make  Russia  rethink  its  border  security.  Rus¬ 
sian  concerns  about  being  primarily  a  provider  of  resources  to  China 
may  dampen  economic  ties,  as  may  Russian  fears  about  Chinese  domi- 
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nating  the  RFE.  Thus,  it  is  worth  exploring  issue  areas  to  understand 
where  China  and  Russia  cooperate  and  where  they  have  conflicts.12 

Russia’s  annexation  of  Crimea  in  March  2014  illustrated  tensions  be¬ 
tween  the  Chinese  and  Russian  worldviews  which  also  affect  practical 
issues.  Russia’s  move  put  China  in  an  uncomfortable  position.13  China’s 
foreign  policy  declarations  (if  not  always  its  actions)  have  long  rejected 
outside  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  state.  China  has  often 
criticized  the  United  States  for  violating  this  principle,  and  Russia  clearly 
violated  the  noninterference  principle  in  Ukraine.  Moreover,  China  has 
important  interests  in  Ukraine.  It  imports  Ukrainian  weapons  and  mili¬ 
tary  technology,  it  has  agricultural  interests  in  Ukraine,  and  Ukraine  is 
the  linchpin  for  Chinese  investment  plans  in  Eastern  Europe.14  Most 
seriously,  the  Crimean  referendum  provides  an  unwanted  precedent  that 
residents  of  Taiwan,  Tibet,  or  Xinjiang  might  refer  to  in  calling  for  simi¬ 
lar  referenda. 

On  the  other  hand,  Russia  is  an  important  strategic  partner  of  China, 
and  Putin  clearly  counts  on  Chinese  support.  The  Chinese  government 
saw  advantages  in  a  Western  setback,  while  the  Chinese  press  went  fur¬ 
ther  in  praising  Putin  for  being  strong  and  poking  the  West  in  the  eye.15 
Moreover,  China  had  much  to  gain  in  a  confrontation  between  Putin 
and  the  West  that  make  Russia  more  dependent  on  China  for  energy 
purchases  and  economic  growth. 

In  the  end,  China  refused  to  commit  to  either  side.  It  abstained  on  a 
UNSC  draft  resolution  condemning  the  Crimean  referendum.  It  issued 
bland  statements  that  were  fairly  noncommittal  and  tried  to  muddle 
through  in  a  way  that  would  not  offend  Ukraine  or  Russia.  However, 
clearly  practical  considerations  and  realpolitik  overrode  a  firm  stance  on 
principles.16 


China-Russia  Specific  Interaction 

As  noted,  a  number  of  very  practical  issues  affect  the  Chinese-Russian 
relationship  in  various  ways.  Most  significant  among  these  are  economics, 
security,  and  shared  and/or  competing  interests  in  Central  Asia. 

Economics 

The  most  important  economic  exchange  between  Russia  and  China 
involves  energy.  Russia  is  a  major  energy  exporter,  while  China’s  imports 
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grow  each  year.  Moreover,  China  has  become  a  profitable  market  for 
Russian  oil.  Nevertheless,  creating  the  necessary  energy  infrastructure 
and  reaching  concrete  agreements  on  energy  supplies  and  pricing  has 
not  gone  smoothly,  exacerbated  by  infighting  among  Russian  energy 
companies  and  mutual  mistrust  and  misunderstanding  between  China 
and  Russia.17  This  has  led  to  frustration,  especially  in  China. 

After  years  of  negotiations  and  Russian  efforts  to  play  off  China  against 
Japan,18  in  January  2011,  Russia  began  shipping  oil  to  China  through 
the  East  Siberia-Pacific  Ocean  (ESPO)  pipeline.  This  was  enabled  by 
a  2009  agreement  that  provided  a  $25  billion  Chinese  loan  to  Russia’s 
oil  and  pipeline  companies,  Rosneft  and  Transneft,  with  an  agreement 
for  Russia  to  provide  China  with  300  million  tons  of  crude  oil  over  a 
30-year  period.  However,  in  the  first  two  months  of  the  pipeline’s  opera¬ 
tions,  Russians  charged  the  Chinese  National  Petroleum  Corporation 
(CNPC)  with  underpaying  for  oil  by  $100  million.  The  dispute  was 
settled  the  next  year.  Moreover,  when  Chinese  president  Xi  Jinping  vis¬ 
ited  Moscow  in  June  2013,  China  and  Russia  signed  an  additional  crude 
oil  deal  worth  $270  billion.19 

Natural  gas,  however,  has  yet  to  flow  from  Russia  to  China,  in  spite 
of  a  2006  memorandum  between  Gazprom  and  CNPC  that  pledged  30 
billion  cubic  meters  of  gas  to  China  via  a  western  route  and  38  billion 
cubic  meters  across  a  route  in  the  east,  as  well  as  an  additional  2009 
agreement.  Russia  and  China  have  been  sharply  divided  on  the  price  of 
gas,  and  as  a  result,  the  necessary  pipelines  have  not  been  built.20  This  is 
due,  in  part,  to  issues  in  Chinese  politics  related  to  CNPC.  Some  ana¬ 
lysts  speculated  that  a  loan  deal  with  Gazprom  would  eventually  lead  to 
a  resolution,  similar  to  the  oil  deal.  However,  it  seems  that  gas  exports 
will  no  longer  be  a  monopoly  of  Gazprom.  Rosneft  now  has  plans  to 
sell  liquid  natural  gas  (LNG)  to  Japanese  companies  from  a  terminal  on 
Sakhalin,  while  Novatek,  an  independent  gas  producer,  has  partnered 
with  CNPC  to  sell  China  LNG  from  the  Arctic.21  Finally,  at  the  May 
2014  summit  between  Vladimir  Putin  and  Xi  Jinping,  China  and  Russia 
agreed  to  a  30-year  gas  deal  that  will  begin  delivering  gas  from  Russia  to 
China  in  2018  after  the  necessary  infrastructure  is  completed.  The  price 
of  that  gas  is  referred  to  as  a  “commercial  secret.”22 

In  a  related  issue,  Russia  has  clear  economic  and  political  interests  in 
further  developing  the  RFE,  where  it  needs  to  reassert  its  control  over 
the  region  and  form  a  stronger  basis  for  international  influence  in  the 
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Asia-Pacific  region.23  Energy  plays  a  role  in  these  goals,  but  there  are 
other  aspects  to  this  challenge  as  well.  After  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  RFE  was  virtually  ignored  while  the  new  leaders  of  Russia  attempted 
to  put  the  state  back  together.  Since  1991,  the  population  in  the  area  has 
shrunk  by  20  percent,  to  6.28  million,  and  is  projected  to  drop  further 
to  4.7  million  by  2025. 24  However,  in  recent  years  Russia  has  paid  new 
attention  to  the  RFE,  due  in  part  to  the  growth  of  China  and  dimming 
prospects  for  economic  growth  based  on  European  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment.  Thus,  in  2009  the  Russian  government  approved  the  “Strategy 
for  Socio-Economic  Development  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Baikal  Region 
until  2025  (Strategy  2025)”  to  promote  the  development  of  its  eastern 
regions.  The  2012  Asia- Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  (APEC)  summit 
in  Vladivostok  also  served  as  a  catalyst  for  Moscow’s  attention,  with  the 
Russian  government  reportedly  spending  over  $20  billion  to  upgrade 
Vladivostok’s  infrastructure.22 

Russia  has  a  dilemma  in  developing  the  RFE.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
needs  the  assistance  of  China  and  other  Asia-Pacific  powers  to  spur  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  The  Russian  government  does  not  have  the  resources 
itself,  and  corruption  and  bureaucratic  inefficiency  stymie  much  of  its 
efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  does  not  want  the  RFE  to  become  an 
appendage  of  China.  It  is  uncertain  if  Russia  will  be  able  to  successfully 
walk  this  line.  In  August  of  2013,  the  Chinese  State  Development  Bank 
announced  that  it  may  spend  $5  billion  in  the  RFE  to  finance  Rus¬ 
sian  development  programs.  Moreover,  Chinese  workers  reportedly  now 
farm  40  percent  of  arable  land  in  the  Jewish  Autonomous  Region  of  the 
RFE,  while  Chinese  farmers  grew  90  percent  of  vegetables  sold  in  the 
RFE  in  20 12. 26  In  sum,  the  RFE  provides  numerous  opportunities  for 
economic  cooperation  that  would  benefit  Chinese  and  Russians.  How¬ 
ever,  these  opportunities  also  provide  a  potential  liability  to  the  Russian 
state  as  it  seeks  to  establish  a  firm  grip  on  its  eastern  regions. 

China  and  Russia  are  also  finding  areas  of  cooperation  on  trade  and 
investment.  In  2010,  China  became  Russia’s  biggest  trade  partner,  and 
Russia’s  Micex  exchange  began  trading  the  yuan  and  ruble  as  China  and 
Russia  sought  to  reduce  dependence  on  the  dollar  in  international  trade. 
Nevertheless,  Russia’s  place  in  China’s  overall  trade  is  still  modest.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Chinese  data  published  by  the  IMF,  Chinese  exports  to  Rus¬ 
sia  rose  from  $13.21  billion  in  2005  to  $44.07  billion  in  2012,  more 
than  tripling.  Nevertheless,  calculations  show  that  Chinese  exports  to 
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Russia  as  a  percentage  of  total  exports  only  rose  from  1.7  percent  in 
2005  to  2.2  percent  in  2012.  For  sake  of  comparison,  Chinese  exports 
to  Russia  in  2012  were  only  12.5  percent  of  Chinese  exports  to  the 
United  States.  From  2005  to  2012,  Chinese  imports  from  Russia  rose 
from  $15.89  billion  to  $43.95  billion,  although  the  percentage  of  total 
imports  remained  at  2.4  percent. 

Russian  data  provided  to  the  IMF  shows  that  Russian  exports  to 
China  grew  from  5.4  percent  of  its  total  in  2005  to  6.8  percent  in  2012. 
Russian  exports  to  the  United  States  in  2012  were  only  36  percent  of 
exports  to  China.  Russian  imports  from  China  grew  more  than  fivefold 
from  2005  to  2011,  rising  from  5.2  percent  of  the  total  in  2005  to  14 
percent  of  the  total  in  20 12. 27  Thus,  Russia  is  more  dependent  on  mu¬ 
tual  trade  than  China.  In  2013,  total  trade  rose  only  2  percent  from  the 
previous  year  to  $90  billion.28 

While  increasing  trade  is  beneficial  for  both  states,  the  nature  of  trade 
is  of  concern  to  Russia.  Russia  fears  becoming  a  provider  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  to  China  and  little  else,  and  in  2006  Putin  made  a  political  issue 
of  unbalanced  trade.  Chinese  observers  tend  to  complain  of  structural 
issues.  For  example,  writer  Qiu  Huafei  notes  that  Sino-Russian  trade  is 
largely  focused  on  the  needs  of  border  communities,  involving  too  few 
advanced  technological  goods.  Qiu  also  points  out  that  trade  is  hindered 
by  contract  violations,  lack  of  institutionalized  channels  for  resolving 
disputes,  poor  treatment  of  Chinese  business  personnel  in  Russia,  the 
prevalence  of  a  “China  threat”  mentality  in  Russia,  and  unsettled  Russian 
debts.29  Other  Chinese  analysts,  however,  are  more  optimistic,  pointing 
to  the  potential  for  Russian  high-technology  exports  to  China  and  fore¬ 
seeing  a  Chinese  move  toward  more  of  a  domestic  consumption-based 
economy  that  will  provide  greater  export  opportunities  for  Russia.30 

Security 

Following  armed  clashes  in  1969, 31  both  sides’  desire  for  border  secu¬ 
rity  became  a  major  factor  leading  to  rapprochement  in  the  late  1980s 
and  early  1990s  and  continues  to  be  a  key  issue.  Russia  looks  defensively 
at  the  United  States  and  NATO  and  also  sees  a  major  contemporary 
threat  in  terrorism  coming  from  its  south.  At  the  same  time,  China  is 
embroiled  in  disputes  with  Japan  and  Southeast  Asia  and  seeks  to  sup¬ 
press  minority  unrest  within  its  borders.  Each  side  needs  assurance  that 
their  joint  border  will  not  create  problems. 
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One  fascinating  aspect  of  the  security  relationship  is  the  recent  change 
in  relative  power  positions.  During  the  Cold  War,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
the  dominant  power  in  the  political,  economic,  and  military  arenas.  To¬ 
day,  apart  from  nuclear  forces  and  the  technological  sophistication  of 
some  major  weapons  systems,  China  is  ascendant  in  the  relationship.  In 
fact,  the  rapid  buildup  of  the  PLA  might  lead  one  to  expect  that  Russia 
would  shift  to  a  more  defensive  posture  toward  China. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  this  is  occurring,  although  for  the  most 
part,  Russia  does  not  see  China  as  a  major  security  threat  at  this  point. 
China’s  rise  makes  the  world  more  multipolar,  giving  space  to  Russia. 
Moreover,  Russia  sees  China  as  focused  on  its  east  and  south  and  under¬ 
stands  that  China  has  many  domestic  problems  that  take  up  resources 
and  the  attention  of  its  leaders.  For  Russia,  good  ties  with  China  are 
important  for  Russian  security.  From  China’s  perspective,  strong  ties 
with  Russia  help  prevent  closer  Russian  ties  with  NATO  in  a  manner 
that  would  isolate  China.32  Likewise,  Russia’s  annexation  of  Crimea  was 
seen  by  many  in  China  as  a  welcome  defeat  of  the  West.  Taking  various 
factors  into  consideration,  one  Chinese  analyst  suggests  that  the  United 
States,  Russia,  and  China  are  all  hedging  against  each  other.33 

Arms  sales  are  one  important  component  in  the  Sino-Russian  security 
relationship.  China  has  been  engaged  in  a  sustained,  long-term  buildup 
of  high-tech  arms  since  the  1990s.  With  the  United  States  and  Europe 
refusing  to  sell  China  most  types  of  military  equipment  since  1989,  Rus¬ 
sia  has  been  China’s  most  important  source  of  foreign  weapons.  From 
2006  to  2010,  84  percent  of  Chinese  arms  imports  came  from  Russia.34 
From  the  Russian  perspective,  the  period  since  the  collapse  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  has  been  marked  by  severe  economic  difficulties,  moderated 
now  by  energy  exports.  As  a  result,  military  sales  to  China  have  been  a 
welcome  and  at  times  industry-saving  source  of  funds,  and  Russia  has 
sold  China  a  large  variety  of  weapons.  These  include  Su-27  and  Su-30 
fighter  aircraft,  surface  to  air  missile  (SAM)  systems,  Sovremenny- class 
destroyers,  helicopters,  transport  aircraft,  antiship  missiles,  torpedoes, 
radars,  and  jet  engines.35 

Nevertheless,  Russian  arms  sales  to  China  peaked  in  2005  and  have 
declined  since  then.  Sales  have  dropped  from  $3.13  billion  in  2005  (in 
constant  1990  prices)  to  $679  million  in  2012.  While  sales  to  China 
comprised  60  percent  of  Russian  arms  exports  in  2005,  by  2012  the  fig¬ 
ure  had  fallen  to  only  8  percent.36  Most  major  weapon  system  deliveries 
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from  Russia  to  China  were  completed  by  2009,  and  since  2006,  major 
arms  exports  have  been  limited  to  jet  engines,  fire  control  radars,  trans¬ 
port  aircraft,  and  helicopters.  There  are  a  variety  of  explanations  for  this 
drop  in  arms  sales.  From  China’s  perspective,  its  own  defense  industries 
are  capable  of  producing  many  of  the  weapons  previously  purchased 
from  Russia.  Additionally,  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  with  Russian 
arms  sales.  Russia  often  refused  to  sell  China  its  highest-technology 
equipment,  even  though  it  was  willing  to  sell  more-advanced  items  to 
India.  This  has  been  an  irritant  to  China.  China  hoped  for  more  licensed 
production  of  systems  within  China  and  technology  transfers,  and  was 
unhappy  with  delivery  delays  and  the  quality  of  Russian  arms.37 

The  Russian  perspective  is  more  complex.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
consternation  about  China  reverse-engineering  Russian  technology  and 
then  using  it  in  its  own  weapons  exports,  beating  Russia  on  price  in  the 
process.  Russians  claim  the  Chinese  J-l  IB  fighter  plane  is  a  copy  of  the 
Su-27,  while  China  is  heavily  marketing  the  JF-17  fighter,  developed 
with  Pakistan.  In  201 1,  the  Russian  government  commissioned  a  report 
entitled  “The  Strategies  and  Tactics  of  Chinese  Exporters  of  Arms  and 
Military  Equipment,”  and  the  head  of  the  Mikoyan  (MiG)  and  Sukhoi 
design  bureau  sent  a  letter  to  Roxoboronexport  asking  that  it  not  sell 
large  numbers  of  RD-93  engines  to  China  because  the  MiG-29  com¬ 
petes  against  the  JF-17  for  export  sales  and  the  JF-17  uses  that  engine.38 

Various  Russian  officials  are  also  concerned  about  the  strategic  impli¬ 
cations  of  China’s  growing  military  power.  In  this  regard,  there  are  dif¬ 
fering  opinions  among  Russian  elites.  Kevin  Ryan  notes  that  “the  view 
from  Moscow  of  military  relations  with  China  varies  depending  on  the 
organizational  viewpoint  of  the  individual.”39  Arms  manufacturers  have 
a  different  perspective  from  strategic  planners.  Russia  faces  the  conun¬ 
drum  that  China  wants  more  and  more  sophisticated  weapons,  which 
might  decisively  affect  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region 
(alienating  the  United  States),  as  well  as  the  balance  of  power  between 
China  and  Russia  itself. 

The  arms  sales  relationship  between  Beijing  and  Moscow  will  require 
careful  observation  as  a  barometer  of  their  defense  cooperation.  Recently, 
there  has  been  discussion  of  renewed  Russian  arms  sales  to  China,  es¬ 
pecially  the  400-kilometer-range  S-400  SAM  system  and  the  Su-35S 
fighter,  Russia’s  most  advanced  weapons.  In  December  2012 ,  Jane’s  360 
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reported  that  Russia  will  also  sell  four  Lada- class  diesel  submarines  to 
China.40  Nevertheless,  these  deals  are  not  firm. 

Another  indicator  of  Sino-Russian  defense  ties  is  joint  military  exer¬ 
cises.  The  first  military  exercises  were  Peace  Mission  2005,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  SCO  with  the  publicly  stated  aim  of  combating  ter¬ 
rorism.  This  exercise  was  conducted  in  the  RFE  and  China’s  Shandong 
province  and  involved  naval  and  amphibious  operations.  Ten  thousand 
troops  participated,  as  well  as  submarines  and  strategic  bombers.41  This 
led  to  speculation  that  the  exercises  were  about  much  more  than  terror¬ 
ism,  with  China  hoping  that  they  would  be  seen  as  simulating  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  Taiwan.  Various  other  Peace  Mission  exercises  have  been  held 
as  well.  However,  the  level  of  actual  coordination  in  such  exercises  is 
usually  low.42 

Recent  naval  maneuvers  demonstrated  greater  coordination  in  mili¬ 
tary  cooperation.  From  5  to  12  July  2013,  Russia  and  China  conducted 
joint  naval  exercises  of  unprecedented  size,  named  Joint  Sea  2013.  China 
sent  seven  naval  vessels,  including  a  guided-missile  destroyer  and  frig¬ 
ates,  while  Russia  provided  1 1  warships,  including  the  Pacific  fleet’s  flag¬ 
ship  Varyag,  a  guided-missile  cruiser,  and  a  Kilo-class  submarine.  The 
exercises  focused  on  surface  warfare,  antisubmarine  warfare,  air  defense, 
and  the  rescue  of  a  kidnapped  vessel.  Apart  from  the  military  aspects  of 
the  drills,  the  political  message  was  also  important.  China  would  like  the 
exercises  to  be  seen  as  a  warning  to  the  United  States  and  Japan,  with 
an  implication  that  Russia  stands  beside  China  in  its  various  maritime 
disputes,  especially  the  Diaoyu/Senkaku  Islands.  Russia,  however,  has 
taken  a  neutral  position  in  these  disputes,  thus  the  exercises  may  misrep¬ 
resent  Russia’s  actual  position.43 

As  if  to  balance  these  exercises,  shortly  after  the  Chinese  departed, 
Russia  began  its  own  unilateral  military  drills.  In  the  largest  military  ex¬ 
ercise  since  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  reportedly  conducted  maneu¬ 
vers  involving  160,000  troops,  500  tanks,  130  combat  aircraft,  and  ships 
from  the  Pacific  fleet.  The  exercise  involved  the  rapid  reaction  of  Russian 
forces  deployed  to  the  RFE.  It  was  designed  to  demonstrate  the  power 
of  the  Russian  military  to  its  Asian  neighbors  and  its  ability  to  quickly 
move  forces  to  defend  its  eastern  domains.44  Thus,  while  the  naval  exer¬ 
cises  in  early  July  showed  tight  cooperation  with  the  Chinese  military, 
the  exercises  later  in  the  month  demonstrated  Russian  independence 
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and  the  ability  of  Russia  to  defend  itself  against  any  potential  Chinese 
encroachment. 

Central  Asia 

Central  Asia  (defined  here  as  Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Tajikistan,  Uz¬ 
bekistan,  and  Turkmenistan)  is  an  arena  of  relatively  weak  states  with 
small  populations  attempting  to  govern  vast  areas.  The  region  has  large 
energy  reserves  and  is  strategically  located  between  China,  Russia,  and 
the  Middle  East.  Moreover,  it  can  contribute  to  stability  in  Afghanistan 
but  is  also  vulnerable  to  radical  ideology  and  violence  spilling  over  Af¬ 
ghanistan’s  borders.  Thus,  it  is  a  region  where  Russia,  China,  the  United 
States,  India,  Pakistan,  Iran,  and  Turkey  all  seek  influence.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Asians  themselves,  of  course,  strive  for  autonomy  and  room  to  ma¬ 
neuver,  playing  the  various  powers  against  each  other.  They  also  have 
squabbles  with  each  other.  In  this  setting,  Russia  and  China  engage  in 
both  conflict  and  cooperation.  So  far,  their  common  interest  in  regional 
stability  and  keeping  US  influence  out  of  the  area  has  led  the  coop¬ 
erative  element  of  the  relationship  to  dominate.  Charles  Ziegler  notes, 
“Surprisingly,  these  two  powers  have  found  their  interests  coincide  re¬ 
markably  well  in  Central  Asia,  at  least  in  the  short  term.”45 

Zbigniew  Brzezinski  noted  in  1997  that  Russia’s  dilemma  in  Central 
Asia  is  that  it  is  too  weak  to  dominate  the  area  politically  and  too  weak 
economically  to  develop  the  region.46  This  still  holds  true  today.  Central 
Asia  is  part  of  Russia’s  “near  abroad,”  a  strategic  part  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Russia  sees  Central  Asia  as  being  within  its  sphere  of  influence. 
The  security  of  Central  Asian  states,  and  the  form  of  government  they 
adopt,  is  particularly  important  to  Russia.  However,  it  also  has  economic 
interests.  Russia  has  attempted  to  control  the  energy  infrastructure  of 
Central  Asia,  purchasing  energy  at  cheap  prices  and  then  re-exporting  it 
to  Europe  at  a  profit.  It  further  uses  its  influence  to  protect  ethnic  Rus¬ 
sians  left  in  the  area  after  the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

China  has  three  major  interrelated  goals  in  Central  Asia.  The  first  is 
to  ensure  stability  in  its  northwestern  Xinjiang  Uyghur  Autonomous 
Region.  China  does  not  want  Central  Asia  to  be  used  as  a  base  for  pro¬ 
moting  separatism  in  Xinjiang.  Second,  China  desires  closer  overall  eco¬ 
nomic  and  infrastructure  linkages  with  Central  Asia.  This  will  further 
its  overall  goal  of  rapid  economic  development  and,  in  Beijing’s  view, 
stabilize  Xinjiang.  Third,  China  strives  to  increase  energy  imports  from 
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Central  Asia  by  winning  energy  contracts  and  developing  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  to  deliver  oil  and  gas  to  China.  China  sees  this  as  an  essential  part  of 
an  energy  diversification  strategy.  Moreover,  it  sees  pipeline  routes  across 
Central  Asia  as  more  secure  than  sea  lanes  from  the  Middle  East  that  are 
susceptible  to  disruption  by  the  US  Navy. 

Russia  and  China  both  want  to  eliminate  the  “three  evils”  of  “terror¬ 
ism,  separatism,  and  religious  extremism”  from  the  region.  They  work  to 
reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  influence  of  the  United  States  in  Central 
Asia  by  seeking  to  limit  US  military  basing  in  the  region  and  prevent¬ 
ing  new  “color  revolutions”  that  might  bring  stronger  democratic  gover¬ 
nance  to  the  states  of  the  area.47 

China  has  been  active  in  developing  infrastructure  in  Central  Asia. 
For  example,  the  China  Road  and  Bridge  Company  won  a  contract  to 
build  a  road  from  Osh  in  Kyrgyzstan  to  the  Irkeshtam  Pass  with  China, 
funded  in  part  by  the  Chinese  government.  China  is  developing  rail 
links  to  connect  Xinjiang  with  Afghanistan  via  Tajikistan,  while  Chinese 
telecom  and  internet  companies  are  tying  the  region  together  electroni¬ 
cally.48  China  has  been  active  in  the  Asian  Development  Bank’s  (ADB) 
Central  Asia  Regional  Economic  Cooperation  (CAREC)  program,  de¬ 
signed  to  accelerate  economic  growth  and  reduce  poverty.49  Moreover, 
China  is  systematically  attempting  to  increase  its  soft  power  and  “people 
to  people”  understanding  in  Central  Asia  through  Confucius  Institutes, 
government-funded  organizations  that  promote  Chinese  language  and 
culture  outside  China.  Russia  has  lost  ground  to  China  here,  although 
there  is  still  suspicion  of  the  latter  among  residents  of  the  region  due  to 
China’s  size  and  potential  influence. 

Chinese  president  Xi  Jinping’s  visit  to  Central  Asian  states  in  Sep¬ 
tember  2013  illustrated  the  success  of  China’s  strategy  when  he  sealed 
economic  deals  in  what  he  called  the  “Silk  Road  Economic  Zone.”  Presi¬ 
dent  Xi  visited  Turkmenistan,  Uzbekistan,  Kyrgyzstan,  and  Kazakhstan. 
In  Kazakhstan,  Xi  and  Kazakh  president  Nursultan  Nazarbayev  signed 
$30  billion  worth  of  agreements  and  symbolically  opened  a  700-mile 
gas  pipeline  that,  in  conjunction  with  other  pipelines,  will  take  gas 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Chinese  coast.  China,  through  CNPC, 
also  purchased  an  8.4  percent  stake  in  Kazakhstan’s  Kashagan  oil  field 
in  the  Caspian  Sea,  joining  a  consortium  of  international  oil  compa¬ 
nies.  In  Turkmenistan,  Xi  opened  the  world’s  second  biggest  gas  field, 
Galkynysh,  which  will  lead  to  a  tripling  of  Chinese  gas  imports  from 
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that  country.  In  Uzbekistan,  he  signed  $15  billion  in  energy  deals.30 
With  China’s  major  economic  investments  in  the  region  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  “strategic  partnerships,”  Russian  deputy  foreign  minister 
Igor  Morgulov  felt  it  necessary  to  assert,  in  a  not  entirely  convincing 
manner,  “Our  Chinese  friends  recognize  the  traditional  role  our  country 
continues  to  play  in  this  region,  so  we  do  not  see  any  regional  rivalry 
problems.”31 

The  institutional  body  that  ties  Russia  and  China  together  on  Central 
Asian  issues  is  the  SCO.  The  SCO  consists  of  China,  Russia,  Kazakh¬ 
stan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Tajikistan,  and  Uzbekistan.  Established  in  2001  with 
a  history  rooted  in  successful  border  negotiations,  the  SCO  provides 
a  mechanism  for  Russia  and  China  to  cooperate  on  issues  relevant  to 
Central  Asia,  and,  as  mentioned  earlier,  is  the  institution  through  which 
China  and  Russia  conduct  military  exercises.  The  SCO  is  a  unique  orga¬ 
nization  for  China  in  that  China  took  the  initiative  in  its  founding  and 
considers  itself  a  leader  of  the  organization.  Chinese  analysts  proudly 
point  to  the  SCO  as  a  key  example  of  China’s  “new  diplomacy”  based  on 
trust,  equality,  respect  for  diversity,  and  an  emphasis  on  development.32 

In  some  ways,  the  SCO  has  been  very  successful  from  the  perspective 
of  its  founders.  One  Chinese  analyst  notes  that  the  SCO  has  been  able 
to  maintain  stability  through  the  world  economic  crisis  that  began  in 
2008,  and  there  was  no  “Arab  Spring”  in  the  region.  There  have  been 
no  major  terrorist  attacks  in  the  area,  Chinese  and  Russian  relations  are 
good,  and  the  Central  Asian  states  are  cooperating.33  Moreover,  other 
regional  actors  have  been  eager  to  join  the  SCO  as  observers. 

However,  Russia  and  China  do  have  differences  over  the  SCO.  Rus¬ 
sia  demonstrates  some  ambiguity  toward  the  organization.  It  would 
prefer  that  the  Collective  Security  Treaty  Organization  or  the  Eurasian 
Economic  Community,  both  of  which  Russia  dominates  and  do  not 
include  China,  take  the  lead  security  and  economic  roles  in  Central 
Asia.  Moreover,  Russia  prefers  that  the  SCO  primarily  focus  on  security 
cooperation  and  strategic  issues,  while  China’s  emphasis  is  on  economic 
cooperation.34  From  a  Chinese  perspective,  Russia  is  not  very  active  in 
cooperating  with  China  in  the  SCO  but  does  not  block  Chinese  initia¬ 
tives.33  There  has  been  disagreement  on  additional  members,  too.  One 
Chinese  analyst  claims  that  while  Moscow  has  reportedly  supported 
the  membership  of  Iran,  India,  and  Pakistan,  China  believes  that  this 
would  move  the  focus  away  from  Central  Asia  and  give  the  SCO  an 
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anti-Western  character,  which  China  does  not  want.56  Furthermore, 
the  SCO  has  challenges  in  actually  implementing  its  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments,  due  in  part  to  the  lack  of  capacity  in  Central  Asian  member 
states.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  differences,  the  SCO  remains  a  relevant  or¬ 
ganization  in  structuring  ties  between  Beijing  and  Moscow. 

Implications  for  the  United  States 

The  United  States  does  not  and  should  not  oppose  good  relations 
between  Russia  and  China.  A  peaceful  relationship  between  these  two 
nuclear  powers  leads  to  stability  in  Eurasia.  The  time  period  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s  when  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  close  to  war  was  very 
dangerous.  Washington  also  views  closer  ties  between  Russia  and  China 
as  helpful  to  US  interests  in  a  variety  of  areas.  For  example,  energy  co¬ 
operation  between  Russia  and  China  can,  in  the  long  run,  make  China 
less  dependent  on  Iranian  oil  supplies,  possibly  loosening  China’s  ties 
with  Iran’s  government.  Chinese  and  Russian  cooperation  is  useful  in 
developing  Central  Asia  while  preventing  any  one  power  from  dominat¬ 
ing  the  region,  while  greater  coordination  between  Russia  and  China 
may  help  in  efforts  to  stabilize  Afghanistan  after  the  US  withdrawal.37 

Nevertheless,  the  relationship  between  the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  China  also  has  a  competitive,  triangular  aspect  to  it,  with  each  side 
adapting  hedging  strategies.  One  analyst  in  Beijing  explicitly  stated  that, 
despite  much  of  the  rhetoric  coming  out  of  Beijing  to  the  contrary,  the 
US  pivot  to  China  is  a  hedging  strategy  rather  than  a  containment  strat¬ 
egy.  China,  similarly,  is  hedging  against  the  United  States  through  its 
relationship  with  Russia.58  Russia  hedges  against  both  China  and  the 
West.  Each  state  worries  about  the  other  two  countries  getting  too  close, 
although  arguably  the  United  States  is  less  susceptible  to  this  worry  than 
China  or  Russia.  For  example,  Russia  strongly  objects  to  the  concept  of 
a  G2  between  the  United  States  and  China,  as  this  would  deny  Russia 
a  seat  at  the  table  in  making  decisions  on  world  order.  In  fact,  Russia 
is  overshadowed  by  more  powerful  states  in  most  multilateral  forums, 
including  the  G8  and  BRICS  gatherings.  Similarly,  China  is  worried 
about  the  potential  for  closer  Russian  ties  with  NATO,  and  in  particular 
does  not  want  to  see  joint  missile  defense  cooperation  between  the  two 
sides.  At  the  same  time,  China  does  not  want  the  United  States  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  has  entered  an  alliance  with  Russia  that  would  threaten  US 
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interests.’9  Similarly,  Russia  looks  to  the  West  for  modernization  and 
development  and  does  not  want  a  relationship  with  China  that  would 
isolate  it  from  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

How  can  the  United  States  best  manage  this  foreign  policy  triangle? 
First,  it  needs  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  this  triangle  and  consider 
how  policy  decisions  on  issues  important  to  Russia  or  China  affect  the 
triangle.60  When  the  United  States  supports  policies  that  Russia  and 
China  oppose  or  commits  to  policies  targeted  at  China  or  Russia,  it 
drives  those  two  states  closer  together.  This  does  not  mean  the  United 
States  cannot  oppose  Russia  and  China  on  any  given  issue,  but  it  must 
understand  that  closer  Russian-Chinese  cooperation  on  world  order  is¬ 
sues  will  result.  One  example  is  Syria.  We  can  debate  whether  the  US 
decision  to  back  away  from  a  military  strike  on  Syria  was  correct  in 
terms  of  Middle  East  policy.  However,  the  decision  to  compromise  with 
Russia  did  defuse  a  world  order  question  that  was  pushing  Russia  and 
China  closer  to  each  other  and  further  from  the  United  States.  Another 
example  is  the  Ukraine  conflict.  Recent  Western  economic  sanctions  on 
Russia  have  created  stronger  economic  links  between  China  and  Rus¬ 
sia.61  Policymakers  should  assess  regional  policies  both  in  light  of  their 
regional  impact  and  a  broader  strategic  perspective. 

Second,  Russia  wants  to  again  be  an  important  player  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region.  The  historic  US  interest  has  been  to  ensure  that  no  single 
country  dominates  the  region.  A  stronger  Russian  role  in  Pacific  affairs, 
bolstered  by  a  more  prosperous  RFE,  can  be  good  for  the  United  States 
once  the  Ukrainian  crisis  is  resolved.  Therefore,  the  United  States  should 
in  the  long  run  encourage  better  relations  between  Japan  and  Russia 
and  between  South  Korea  and  Russia.  This  means  encouraging  energy 
exports  from  Russia  to  South  Korea  and  Japan  and  encouraging  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  dispute  between  Japan  and  Russia  over  the  Kurile  Islands.62 
The  United  States  should  provide  incentives  for  US  companies  to  invest 
in  the  RFE  to  the  extent  it  is  profitable.  The  US  Pacific  Command  has 
engaged  Russia  through  port  calls  and  Russian  participation  in  RIM- 
PAC  exercises,  but  more  might  be  done  to  develop  military-to-military 
cooperation. 

Third,  the  time  may  soon  come  to  press  for  three-way  nuclear  nego¬ 
tiations.  China’s  historic  policy  has  been  to  maintain  a  small  nuclear  de¬ 
terrent  whose  numbers  are  a  tightly  controlled  secret,  claiming  that  the 
United  States  and  Russia  must  substantially  reduce  their  forces  before 
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China  will  enter  into  arms  control  negotiations.  However,  the  United 
States  and  Russia  have  reduced  their  deployed  nuclear  weapons,  while 
China  has  been  presumably  increasing  its  weapons.  Thus,  Alexi  Arbatov 
and  Vladimir  Dvorkin  assert  that  “it  can  be  speculated  that  the  real  mo¬ 
tives  behind  China’s  complete  secrecy  about  its  nuclear  forces  lie  not 
in  their  ‘weakness’  and  ‘small  size’  but  in  the  much  larger  strength  of 
China’s  actual  nuclear  arsenal  than  can  be  construed  from  observing 
the  weapons  deployed  on  its  surface.  In  addition,  China’s  economic  and 
technical  potential  would  allow  it  to  build  up  its  nuclear  arms  rapidly.”63 
This  is  more  threatening  to  Russia  than  the  United  States  because  of 
Russia’s  greater  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  for  defense.  Thus,  it  may 
finally  be  time  to  push  for  trilateral  arms  control  negotiations,  although 
at  this  point  there  are  still  serious  obstacles  to  such  negotiations.  These 
include  new  strains  in  US-Russian  ties,  continued  Chinese  secrecy  over 
the  size  of  its  arsenal  and  its  nuclear  doctrine,  as  well  as  Chinese  insis¬ 
tence  that  Russia  and  the  United  States  further  disarm  before  China 
engages  in  meaningful  nuclear  reduction  talks.64 

Fourth,  the  US  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan  opens  new  possibilities 
for  three-way  cooperation  to  work  for  stability  in  Afghanistan  and  all  of 
Central  Asia.  While  the  United  States  was  criticized  by  both  Russia  and 
China  for  having  troops  in  Afghanistan,  they  now  fear  the  results  of  a 
US  withdrawal.  China  feels  it  lacks  the  resources  to  deal  with  Afghani¬ 
stan,  and  many  Chinese  analysts  feel  the  Afghan  government  will  fall 
after  2014  when  Washington  withdraws  combat  troops.65  China,  which 
is  heavily  concerned  with  its  own  domestic  stability,  is  worried  about 
the  implications  of  potential  chaos  in  Afghanistan  for  what  it  sees  as  its 
Uyghur  problem.  Thus,  it  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  all  three  states  to 
have  a  strong  Afghan  government  after  2014  that  can  minimize  the  level 
of  violence  within  Afghanistan  and  prevent  the  spread  of  extremism  and 
terror  outside  its  borders.  The  United  States,  Russia,  China,  and  perhaps 
the  SCO  can  coordinate  policies  to  produce  an  outcome  that  will  be  in 
the  interest  of  every  state.  In  other  words,  the  struggle  in  Afghanistan 
and  its  environs  is  one  of  organized  states  against  nonstate  actors,  and 
the  states  have  incentives  to  cooperate. 

In  conclusion,  the  Chinese-Russian  relationship  is  strong  and  has  been 
building  momentum  for  close  to  two  decades.66  Russia  and  China  are 
bound  together  by  a  desire  to  bring  about  a  world  order  that  is  marked 
more  by  a  concert  of  great  powers  than  US  hegemony,  an  order  that  is 
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defined  by  classical  Westphalian  values  as  opposed  to  liberal  concepts 
that  degrade  the  sanctity  of  state  sovereignty.  The  relationship  is  also 
built  on  practical  cooperation  in  the  realm  of  economics,  energy,  se¬ 
curity,  Central  Asian  issues,  and  the  SCO.  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  an 
anti-US  alliance.  For  their  own  development  goals,  Russia  and  China 
need  the  United  States  and  Europe.  China  feels  that  its  developmental 
accomplishments  are  fragile  and  domestic  unrest  is  a  threat,  while  Russia 
has  failed  to  substantially  expand  its  economic  base  beyond  energy  pro¬ 
duction.  A  certain  degree  of  cooperation  between  Russia  and  China  can 
be  in  US  interests.  Moreover,  each  of  the  issue  areas  discussed  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle  has  arenas  of  conflict.  If  in  the  long  run  Chinese  power  continues  to 
grow  relative  to  that  of  Russia,  these  conflicts  will  become  more  intense 
as  Moscow  resists  being  identified  as  a  junior  partner  of  Beijing.  With 
smart  policies,  Washington  can  work  the  strategic  triangle  to  ensure  that 
its  core  interests  are  maintained.  HfflSL 
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